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Uniformity of Method, Standard and Action in 
Meat Inspection.* 
Burnprep, M.C., M.R.C.V.S., D.V.H., 
Blackburn. 


By E. J. 


It is probable that some attempt has always been 
made to ensure that diseased or unsound meat should 
not be sold for human consumption. Moses laid 
down definite rules to be followed by the Jews, 
and these have been observed right down to the 
present time. The Egyptians and ancient Romans 
also had their laws. The Craft Guilds in Great 
Britain about the fourteenth century took respon- 
sibility for the inspection of meat, and this has 
persisted to some extent in the form of butchers’ 
committees to comparatively recent times. 

Karly national legislation dealing with this subject 
was contained in the Towns Improvement Clauses 
Act, 1847; and the Markets and Fairs Clauses Acts 
of the same year made it an offence for a person to 
sell unwholesome meat or provisions in the market 
or fair. The articles of food which could be dealt 
with and the places where supervision was authorised 
were increased in different Acts which followed, 
until the Public Health Act of 1875 consolidated the 
main provisions of them. Under Section 116 of 
this Act,“ Any Medical Officer of Health or Inspector 
of Nuisances may at all reasonable times inspect and 
examine any animal, carcase, meat, poultry, game, 
flesh, fish, fruit, vegetables, corn, bread, flour or 
milk exposed for sale or deposited in any place for 
the purpose of sale or of preparation for sale, and 
intended for the food of man, ete., and if such animal, 
ete., appears to such Medical Officer or Inspector 
to be diseased or unsound or unwholesome or unfit 
for the food of man, he may seize and carry away the 
same himself or by an assistant in order to have the 
same dealt with by a Justice.” Section 117 gives 
power to a Justice to order destruction. 

In Scotland, the Public Health Act (Scotland) Act, 
passed in 1897, included a Veterinary Surgeon with 
the M.O.H. and Sanitary Inspector as an officer 
authorised to inspect food. 

At various times public opinion or scientific pro- 
nouncements have focussed attention to the food 
supply, with the result that Commissions have been 
appointed to enquire into certains aspects of the 
question. 

A Commission was appointed in 1896 to enquire 
into the administrative procedure for controlling 
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the danger to man through the use of meat and milk 
of tuberculous animals, and this Commission issued 
its report in 1898. It recommended that urban 
authorities should be granted full powers to require 
slaughtering to be carried out in public abattoirs, 
and that the meat of animals slaughtered outside 
the district should be brought to a central place for 
inspection before being sold in the district. It also 
recommended that meat inspection in rural districts 
should devolve on the County Councils, and that. in 
rural areas no meat should lawfully be exposed for 
sale unless the animals had been slaughtered in a duly 
licensed slaughterhouse. 

A minimum course of instruction for meat inspectors 
was advocated, and it recommended that the Local 
Government Board should be empowered to issue 
instructions for the guidance of meat inspectors, 
prescribing the degree of T.B. disease which, in the 
opinion of the Board, should cause a carcase or part 
thereof to be seized. A schedule containing fairly 
definite recommendations in this connection was 
issued in 1899. The L.G.B. in a circular letter 
advised local authorities that these recommendations 
should be observed. The Board also drew attention 
to the fact that there was no power to require a 
person to pass an examination before he acted as a 
meat inspector, but in future appointments of inspectors 
of nuisances regard should be had to this requirement 
in cases where the inspector's duties included meat 
inspection. 

This was the first attempt in this country to secure 
uniformity, and for that reason is a special landmark 
in the history of meat inspection. 

It is interesting to note thaf the Select Committee 
to which the Tuberculosis (Animals) Compensation 
Bill was referred in 1904 recommended that power 
should be given to the appropriate central authority 
in England, Scotland and Ireland respectively, to 
enforce uniformity of meat inspection upon all local 
authorities, and the L.G.B. in a circular letter to 
local authorities drew attention to this, 

Following Koch's pronouncement at the London 
Congress in 1900 a further Commission was set up, 
and in an interim report issued in 1904 they reported 
that the bacilli in the lesions of certain cases of human 
{.B. produced in cattle a disease indistinguishable 
from bovine T.B., and in their final report they urged 
“that existing regulations and supervision of milk 
production and meat preparation be not relaxed : 
that on the contrary, the Government should cause 
to be enforced throughout the kingdom food regula- 
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tions planned to afford better security against the 
infection of human beings through the medium of 
articles of diet derived from tuberculous animals.” 

At the end of 1913, the Medical Officer (Foods) 
Scottish Board of Health, Lieut.-Colonel Gerald 
Leighton, O.B.E., M.D., F.R.S.E., was appointed a 
Commissioner to conduct an enquiry into the question 
of establishing a uniform system and standard of 
meat inspection in Scotland, but owing to the Great 
War, it was not until 1920 that the greater part of 
the work of the Committees which the Commissioner 
called in to assist him began. 

Their report was submitted at the end of 1920. 


Scotcu CoMMISSION. 


Their problem was divided into three main parts : 


a. Large abattoir with staffs of whole-time fully- 
qualified meat inspectors. 

b. Smaller boroughs with private slaughterhouses. 

c. Rural areas. 

They recommended that the officials designated 
for meat inspection should be fully qualified, and that 
generally speaking M.O.’s or veterinary surgeons 
should be the officials, and even they should have 
special training. 

They pointed out that when the Milk and Dairies 
Act is put into operation, veterinary surgeons will be 
appointed, and each local authority will have at least 
one whole-time veterinary inspector. Actual seizure 
of meat should be in the hands of the M.O., V.O., or 
sanitary inspector appointed for the purpose. An 
inspector should be present during slaughter who can 
detect and detain meat for further inspection where 
there is any trace of disease or departure from the 
normal. 

Records to be kept of the numbers and kinds of 
animals slaughtered, with detailed records of con- 
demnations. Private slaughterhouses should, as far 
as possible, be abolished ; where not practicable, the 
hours of work should be limited and arrangements 
made by the local authority for the inspection of all 
meat by a qualified inspector. 

No carcase should be sent from the area of one local 
authority to that of another without being marked 
to show that it has been inspected. All cases of 
emergency slaughter should be reported to the local 
authority and detained for inspection. All persons 
receiving carcases slaughtered out of Scotland should 
notify. 


COMPENSATION. 


That compensation shall be paid for all carcases 
and parts of carcases condemned because of T.B., 
with certain exceptions. That a scheme of insurance 
on a contributory basis to which both seller and buyer 
would contribute under the control of the local 
authority should be instituted. 

That insurance should be compulsory. 

That low grade animals and emergency slaughtered 
animals should be excluded from the scheme. 
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If all meat is inspected and stamped, they do not 
see the necessity for clearing houses. 

That the Scottish Board of Health should appoint 
a staff of veterinary inspectors to visit systematically 
all abattoirs. They laid down instructions to be 
followed. 

1. Generat Instructions include the disinfection 
of clothes and knives which have been used on a 
tuberculous carcase. The examination at time of 
slaughter of all animals slaughtered for emergency 
reasons, and the detention of the carcase and viscera 
for 24 hours before re-examination. Carcases of dead 
animals not to be admitted to slaughterhouse unless 
accompanied by certificate of veterinary surgeon 
certifying that they have not died from any scheduled 
infectious disease. 

Instructions as to the examination of carcases and 
organs. 

2. Detailed instructions for routine inspection of 
carcases of bovines and swine. 

3. Additional instructions as to method of inspec- 
tion for evidence of tuberculosis in bovines and swine. 

4. Instructions as to action to be taken in the 
event of evidence of tuberculosis being found in 
bovines and swine. 

5. Instructions as to action to be taken in the 
event of other disease being found in carcases of 
bovines, swine, sheep or horses. 

The Departmental Committee on Meat Inspection 
appointed by the Minister of Health in June, 1920, 
issued its report in 1921. Regarding “Lack of 
Uniformity ” in the inspection of meat, they say :— 
“In some areas there is a fairly complete system of 
inspection ; in others, there is little or none; and 
individual inspectors vary both in their standards of 
judgment and in their practice. This lack of unifor- 
mity is a source of grievance to butchers and involves 
important financial considerations, since the butcher 
slaughtering animals in a well-inspected area suffers 
greater loss than one trading in a district where either 
the amount of inspection carried out is less or the 
standard of condemnation adopted is lower. It 
furthermore leaves loopholes whereby the unscrupulous 
butcher is enabled te dispose of more or less unsound 
carcases to the detriment of the honest trader. More- 
over, lack of uniformity must necessarily have an 
unfortunate effect upon the prospects of the develop- 
ment of any general insurance system, since condem- 
nations in different areas are not on a comparable basis. 


VARIATION IN AMOUNT OF INSPECTION. 


They consider that variation in the amount of 
inspection is due to several causes. 

1. Lack of appreciation by the local authority 
of the importance of inspection, and as a result a short- 
age of qualified inspectors. 

2. In rural areas, private slaughterhouses are 
widely scattered in sparsely-populated areas, and 
slaughtering is carried out at irregular hours. 

3. In many urban areas, separate and scattered 
slaughterhouses and insufficient number of inspectors. 
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VARIATIONS OF JUDGMENT. 


Variations of judgment are largely due to the 
varying opinions of the officials engaged in the work. 
It is obvious also that inspectors with inadequate 
knowledge of pathological appearances or conditions 
must vary in their decisions. They consider that if 
all slaughtering was concentrated, facilities for 
adequate inspection could be arranged economically. 
That adequate notice should be given to the local 
authority of intention to slaughter, so that rounds of 
visits could be arranged. That butchers should be 
required, where the inspector is not present at the 
time of slaughter, to retain each carcase and offal 
for an arranged period. 

That for occasional slaughtering, reasonable notice 
(not less than 24 hours) should be given to the local 
authority. 

That on emergency slaughter notice to be given with 
all practicable speed to the local authority, the carcase 
or offal not to be moved for 24 hours after slaughter 
unless inspected earlier ; and, if required, the owner or 
person in charge should furnish full information of the 
person or persons to whom he disposes of the meat. 

They recommend the marking of meat after inspec- 
tion, but only with the authority of the Ministry of 
Health. 

In districts where inspection is adequate, require 
all carcases, with offal attached, from outside districts 
to pass through a clearing house for inspection, unless 
stamped with a mark signifying inspection by a 
competerit authority. 

Marking should remove onus of responsibility for 
inherent disease from the butcher to the inspector. 


QUALIFICATION OF INSPECTORS. 


The ideal staff for meat inspection would consist of 
men possessing considerable knowledge of human and 
animal pathology, but on the ground of expense 
considered impossible. 

They recommend inspectors of two grades. 1. Lay 
inspectors who possess sufficient knowledge to be 
able to (a) recognise abnormalities ; (b) to decide and 
interpret a definite schedule of meat inspection ; 
(c) to recognise cases, the decision in respect of which 
requires more expert knowledge than they possess. 
2. Expert meat inspectors appointed for a large area 
to supervise and assist in cases of difficulty. 

In cases where there are veterinary officers appointed 
to Health Departments, they recommend that these 
officers be given the duties of expert meat inspectors. 
In rural and smaller urban districts they suggest 
county veterinary officers. 

They drew up a schedule of meat inspection for the 
guidance of meat inspectors on the lines of the Scotch. 

With regard to R.S.I. meat inspection training, they 
suggest that for inspectors in populous areas it would 
be advisable that a modified course should be arranged 
with meat inspection as its principal objective. Lec- 
tures and examinations should be under the authority 
of the Ministry of Health. 

In the case either of veterinary surgeons or of 
medical officers having responsibility for meat 





inspection work, it is desirable that they should 
receive a course of practical instruction in meat 
inspection. 

It would be of considerable advantage if local 
authorities having charge of large markets or public 
abattoirs could arrange for definite demonstrations 
to be given at intervals. 

They recommend that the law should be amended 
so as to give the veterinary officer or meat inspector 
who is not a sanitary inspector the statutory right to 
enter premises and inspect and seize unsound food. 

They considered that loss from condemnation 
should be covered by insurance rather than by State 
compensation. 

The Ministry of Health in a circular letter to local 
authorities dated 16th March, 1922, drew attention 
to this report, particularly with regard to the schedule 
to be followed by meat inspectors, and the qualifi- 
cations of inspectors. It will be seen, therefore, that 
both in Scotland and England and Wales definite 
steps have been taken during the last few years with 
the idea of securing uniformity of method, standard 
and action. 

A schedule is the necessary forerunner of uniformity 
of action, and as the Scotch and English Commissions 
have adopted practically identical standards, the 
proper carrying out of the instructions contained 
therein will ensure the desired and essential uniformity. 
The outstanding obstacle, however, is undoubtedly the 
private slaughterhouse. One is conscious of and 
sympathises with the desire of the butcher to retain 
his premises, but to expect uniformity under these 
conditions is to ask for the impossible whatever the 
standard, as the number of inspectors required to 
make action uniform would be beyond the bounds of 
reason. 

All carcases intended for human food should be 
inspected, and the places where they are prepared 
should be licensed. It is obviously wrong and defeat- 
ing the object to subject the members of the meat 
industry to rigid inspection and at the same time allow 
cottagers, farmers, and others to slaughter animals 
in premises in many cases undesirable, to say the least, 
and then sell their carcases without any guarantee 
that they are fit for food. “* 

In Germany, where inspection is compulsory, and 
in the case of pig carcases includes microscopical 
examination for the presence of Trichina, but where 
certain cases of slaughter for home use were exempted, 


‘it was found that all cases of Trichinosis in the human 


subject occurring in Berlin were due to pork products 
sent from outside the localities to private persons. 
The proper interpretation and carrying out of the 
methods and standards laid down by the central 
authority will depend for its success on the training 
and experience of the officials. The inspection of 
carcases intended for human food should certainly 
not be in the hands of persons whose knowledge of 
pathology is only rudimentary, and whose only other 
qualification is a certain amount of spare time from 
other duties which are entirely foreign to that of meat 
inspection. Meat inspection, when properly organised 
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in England, ought to be carried out by persons having 
medical or veterinary qualifications, and having had 
special training in meat inspection; together with 
assistant inspectors who have had a definite course 
at a recognised institution with a practical course of 
several months at one of the larger abattoirs. It is 
only in this way that the standard laid down will be 
properly interpreted and uniformity become an 
established fact. 

The suggestion thrown out by the Commission 
that the Royal Sanitary Institute should provide a 
modified course in which meat inspection is the 
principal subject is worthy of serious consideration, 
as persons already possessing considerable knowledge 
of the meat industry could then concentrate on this 
subject without the necessity of learning much that 
is unnecessary. 

Under the present system of haphazard and 
imperfect inspection, the butcher is liable to pro- 
ceedings if inherent disease is discovered in any carcase 
in his possession, but given uniform inspection a 
system of marking could be introduced as suggested 
by the Commission under the supervision of the 
Ministry of Health for all carcases which had been 
inspected at the place of slaughter. I cannot, however, 
agree with the Scottish Commission that “ uniformity 
and marking would do away with the necessity for 
the clearing house.” We receive into this country 
large quantities of meat from countries where both are 
in operation, and, although comparatively few in 
number, there are cases where disease is discovered 
by inspectors at the port of landing. In cases where 
disease was discovered in meat bearing an inspection 
stamp, the responsibility would lie with the official 
who had inspected and stamped it. Clearing house 
inspection would, therefore, check the efficiency of 
inspectors. 

One thing that is long overdue is the control of the 
emergency slaughtered animal. The statement that 
in certain cases of emergency slaughter there are no 
macroscopic changes, and the carcase may be passed 
for human food although it is highly dangerous, 
cannot be controverted. It is of extreme importance, 
therefore, that there should be an ante-mortem exam- 
ination. It should be made compulsory for all gar- 
cases of emergency slaughtered animals, when sub- 
mitted for inspection to be accompanied by a 
certificate of a veterinary surgeon, stating the nature 
of the illness or accident necessitating the slaughter. 
It should be impossible for the carcase of an animal 
affected with anthrax, for instance, with all its dangers 
to the persons handling it, to leave the farm premises, 
and I think the same should be said of septic metritis 
and mammitis. 

Uniformity of inspection should be accompanied by 
the keeping of careful records. In this way most 
useful knowledge of the incidence of disease in different 
centres would be gained. It is well known, for 
instance, that the prevalence of tuberculosis in pigs 
has a close connection with tuberculosis in cattle, 
owing to feeding and housing conditions, and the 
discovery of such cases at the abattoir would help 
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very considerably the important work of protecting 
children from the danger of tuberculous milk. At the 
same time, valuable statistics would be accumulated 
which would help to set up a true standard which 
would be extremely useful if and when some scheme of 
indemnification, whether from State funds or by 
insurance, for condemned carcases was instituted ; 
and would also provide valuable data for future use 
in the control and eradication of tuberculosis. 

Given the inspection of all carcases prepared for 
human foods by methods and standards laid down by a 
central body, such as is embodied in the reports of the 
Commissioners, and recommended by the Ministry 
of Health, it only remains for the central body to 
institute some system by means of which they can 
ascertain whether the authorities charged with the 
duties are efficiently discharging them, and uniformity 
of inspection will then become an established fact. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. H. L. Torrance, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., Birkenhead, 
congratulated Mr. Burndred on the excellence of his most 
instructive paper, and said that as a rule he would discuss 
with anyone on any subject, whether he knew anything 
about it or not, but Mr. Burndred had not given him an 
opening. He agreed with practically everything Mr. 
Burndred had said in his paper, with very few exceptions. 
During the past twenty or thirty years they had made 
some progress in safeguarding and protecting the public 
against the dangers of diseased or unsound meat. Bac- 
teriologists and scientists had made great contributions 





towards this in their own spheres, but why was it that so 
little progress had been made in regard to meat inspec- 
tion ? 

The Departmental Committee on Meat Inspection in 
their recent report attributed this to three causes: one, 
the lack of appreciation on the part of local authorities 
of the importance of meat inspection; two, slaughter- 
houses being situate at long distances apart ; and, three, 
the lack of a sufficient number of skilled inspectors. These 
causes unquestionably operated in different degrees in 
different districts, but they could all be remedied. The 
Health Committee of a local authority shouldered the 
great responsibility of protecting the public against 
disease in the district which they administered, and many 
had shown an enthusiasm for adopting measures for the 
good of the public for that purpose. 

Some, he regretted to say, had failed to realise to the 
full extent the advantages that could be gained from 
certain powers if they adopted them, as they could if they 
wished. There appeared to him to be just one vay of 
getting local authorities to act similarly, and that was by 
legislation, State legislation, which would enforce uniform 
action. Tuberculosis was the chief cause for meat con- 
demnation to-day, but an enormous amount of tuberculous 
and unsound meat was sold for human consumption to-day 
without any inspection at all. He would like to say a few 
words about what he would term the underworld of the 
meat trade ; the extent of this illicit trade was very much 
wider than was known, and the public hardly realised 
that such was in existence. 
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It also seemed to be a very profitable trade, and these 
** joss’ dealers, as they were termed, generally purchased 
tuberculous animals in the open market or from the farms 
which they visited in search of these animals. These 
animals were slaughtered, and the evidence of disease was 
removed as far as possible, and they were really experts 
in this direction, and where possible the carcases were 
sold for human food. These dealers had generally agents 
in some of the bigger towns, who informed them when 
they could conveniently deal with the carcases. There 
was no law, so far as he knew, which gave power to deal 
with a person who made a deliberate attempt to deceive 
the meat inspector with a view to getting a diseased 
carcase passed as fit for human consumption. 

Having given instances which had come under his 
personal notice where this had been done, the speaker said 
that any individual who could engage in such a despicable 
and criminal act as this deserved to be severely punished. 
But under what powers could the offender be prosecuted ? 
With a more comprehensive legislation such practices would 
be impossible. In his experience he had not found that 
collaboration, that friendly collaboration which was not 
only desirable but essential, among local authorities in 
order to detect offenders. Take the case where a dealer 
bought a tuberculous animal in an area of another local 
authority and sold the carcase in another area They 
would see that the closest co-operation was necessary in 
order to detect such a practice, and in nearly all these 
cases two local authorities were involved. It was almost 
incredible that the stomachs and udders of tuberculous 
cattle sent to the knacker’s yard were sold for human 
consumption ; and yet that actually did happen, and he 
was certain to a much greater extent than they knew of. 
In such a case as this the knacker’s yard was generally 
situate in a rural district, and the stomachs and udders 
were sent to the hide and sKin merchant in a large town, 
and he passed it on to the retailer. Sometimes it was 
sent direct from the knackery to the retailer by rail, and 
even where they were able to discover such a practice it 
was very difficult to get a prosecution. They had to 
prove that the actual organs were diseased and that the 
food was being prepared for human consumption. The 
individuals who carried on this illicit trade were wonder- 
fully expert, and they knew perfectly well that they only 
had to submit offal which appeared to be healthy. It 
was well within his knowledge that the knackeries did not 
receive that close supervision which they ought to have. 
Many of them did not register the carcases or the animals 
they purchased as required by the Knackers’ Acts, nor were 
their licences renewed annually. 


The question of meat marking was one which was much 
discussed, and was of the utmost importance, and he was 
certain it must be adopted. Strangely enough, the meat 
trade did not seem very eager for its adoption, although 
it would unquestionably protect the retail butcher against 
any liability where inherent disease was found in a carcase 
on his premises. The majority of the members of the 
Departmental Committee favoured the system of marking, 
and the Scotch Commission recommended that no carcase 
should be passed over by one authority to another without 
being marked or stamped to indicate that it had been 
inspected. Just at this point he differed from Mr. Burn- 
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dred, and entirely agreed with the Commissioners, that 
with uniformity of inspection and marking he could not 
see that there was any necessity for a clearing house. 
Theoretically it seemed an excellent thing, but in practice 
he felt sure it would lead to the duplicating of work, and 
also a great deal of needless expense. The soundest way 
of overcoming the difficulty of carcases being sent from one 
local authority to another would be to have the carcase 
stamped after inspection at the place of slaughtering. 
If the stamp was kept under lock and key and used only by 
efficient inspectors, he could not see that the receiving 
authority was taking any undue risk. In conclusion, Mr. 
Torrance thanked Mr. Burndred for his very able paper. 

Mr. J. 8. Luoyp, Chief Veterinary Inspector, Sheffield, 
proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Burndred for his paper 
and to Mr. Torrance for opening the discussion in such an 
interesting speech. He said his pleasure in listening to 
the paper and the speech was greatly enhanced by the 
fact that both Mr. Burndred and Mr. Torrance were old 
assistants of his. There could not be the slightest doubt 
that with the increasing facilities for meat inspection 
and the provision of fully-qualified meat inspectors the 
meat inspection of the country would be carried out much 
more efficiently in future than it had been in the past. He 
did not know that there was much that he could criticise 
in the paper of Mr. Burndred, who had given them a very 
good résumé of the events that had led up to the present 
position, and there was no doubt Mr. Burndred held out 
great hopes for improvement in the future. 

With reference to the question of a clearing house, he 
mentioned that in 1912 the city of Sheffield got a clause 
through Parliament for the establishment of a clearing 
house in Sheffield, but the clause was thrown out in 
Committee, and the Health Committee of the Corporation 
took what they thought to be a step in the right direction 
by providing a slaughterhouse where all diseased and 
doubtful animals and carcases could be brought for inspec- 
tion, and a large number of these carcases passed through 
the slaughterhouse every month, usually from twenty-five 
to forty, and he was certain it had been a great protection 
to the public of Sheffield, and had been the means of 
greatly decreasing the illicit trade in tuberculous and 
diseased animals mentioned by Mr. Torrance. The matter 
of control also helped them coysiderably in destroying 
that trade in Sheffield, and they found that immediately 
barriers were put round Sheffield, the very first day, a 
diseased carcase was brought in, and a prosecution fol- 
lowed, with the result that the offender was fined £10. 
Control helped also in another way, and that was by 
paying compensation, or the equivalent of compensation, 
for all animals of a very low grade. ‘The butchers who 
dealt in that kind of business prior to the war had prac- 
tically given up doing so, with the result that the meat or 
carcases came into the clearing house or slaughterhouse 
instead of being taken direct to the shops. 

He agreed with Mr. Torrance that if the meat were 
marked at the place of slaughtering it would to a large 
extent do away with the clearing house, but for foreign 
meat or meat that had gone bad it was necessary to have 
a clearing house in addition to having meat markings. He 
might say that in Sheffield they had still a considerable 
number of horses for export to the continent, and they 
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had in existence a meat marking scheme; all horses 
were seen prior to being slaughtered, and all carcases were 
inspected and passed or condemned and stamped prior 
to going on board the ship. With regard to the modified 
examination recommended in the report of the Depart. 
montal Committees, he did not quite know what that 
meant. If it meant that butchers or farmer dealers who 
were interested in the buying or selling of cattle for slaugh- 
ter were to be educated and possess a certificate, it might 
be of some advantage, but unless they had got some 
position in regard to the inspection, he failed to see why 
they should be troubled to pass an examination 

With regard to another matter mentioned by Mr 
Torrance, that of offal from the knackery, they had had 
occasion to consider that matter, and they found in 
Sheffield that such offal was being sent by knackers in the 
country into Sheffield. He instructed his inspectors, 
and more particularly the inspector whose duty it was 
to visit the hide and skin depdts, to look into this, and 
they were successful in finding tuberculous offal a short 
time ago, and on proceedings being taken a conviction 
was obtained against the company who owned the depdt, 
and the person who consigned the meat. They were 
unable to find from where the offal came, and they could 
not prosecute the person who originally sent it along 

With reference to the Tuberculosis Order of 1014, it 
would be a great advantage in dealing with tuberculous 
milk if the inspectors, in cases where they found cows 
with tuberculous udders, had the power to take them and 
deal with them under that Order themselves, or if they 
were in the district of another local authority, to consult 
that local authority, and yet them to take action, so that 
they could feel certain that the cows which were giving 
tuberculous milk were properly disposed of 

Dr. GeraLp Leiuuwron, of the Scottish Board of Health, 
congratulated Mr. Burndred on his accurate and well 
balanced summary of the general position, and thanked 
him for his kind reference to the offorts made by those of 
them further north It was interesting to find Mr 
Torrance introducing the discussion, because though Mr 
Lloyd claimed Mr. Burndred, he, the speaker, claimed 
Mr. ‘Torrance, (Laughter.) 

Proceeding, Dr. Leighton said there were one or two 
points he wished to emphasise in connection with the 
subject of uniformity. They all knew that an agitation 
for uniformity of meat inspection had been going on for 
at loast the past thirty years, and it was being demanded 
in England just as it was in Scotland, with this difference, 
and it was a vital difference to his mind, that the sections 
of the trade who demanded uniformity of meat inspection 
in England at the same time demanded the retention of 
the private slaughterhouses 

Those who took up that attitude, and he said it with all 
respect, had not begun to understand the fundamentals 
of the proposal, (Hear, hear.”’) The two things could not be 
done. It was like saying to the country, “ We insist on 
your learning to read and write, but we will not give you 
schools.” It was an impossible proposition to control 
moat inspection in a uniform manner unloss they cen. 
tralived the killing of the animals. ‘The expense would put 
it out of court for one thing, and he doubted the genuine. 
ness of a demand when put forward in that way. 
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With regard to the point raised by Mr. Burndred with 
reference to the examination of offal and meat cominy 
into this country, they must remember that for a long 
time since 1908) they had had uniformity of inspection 
in connection with foreign food ; that was done under the 
Foreign Meat Regulations and under the Unsound Food 
Regulations, which applied to the whole country, and which 
were carried out in a uniform way everywhere, 

He wanted to say a word or two about their own regula 
tions in Scotland, and he wanted the Conference to realise 
what they had done. Some were so important that he 
should like the Conference to know the position. Might 
he make it clear to thom who were to be the meat inspectors 
in Seotland in the future and who were not % That was an 
important point. The regulations were now the law of the 
land in Scotland, and it had been stated by Mr. Torrance 
that the only way to get this uniformity of inspection 
was by means of logislation, ‘That was true; it was only 
when they could proceed azainst people for not doing a 
thing that they could make them do it. Under the 
regulations no person was qualified to act as an inspector 
unloss he were either a medical officer of health or a 
voterinary surgeon, or one who had special training in 
the work for the seven years prior to 125 

The reason they made that proviso was that there was 
a certain number of ablo meat inspectors whom it would 
have been unfair to put out of their jobs because of the 
bringing in of the new regulations, but they would see that 
the tendency in the future was that the only people who 
would be able to condemn meat would be the medical 
officer of health and the veterinary surgeon. They had 
introduced a second grade of inspector, callod the Detention 
Officer, It was impossible for the veterinary always to be 
on the spot, and they therefore had a junior grade inspector 
whose only qualification was that he could see if there was 
something wrong with a carcase and then detain it. That 
was tho way they were trying to work it, and it was in 
practice working extremely well, He had been told by 
friends with whom he had discussed the matter that they 
could not get uniformity of inspection in rural areas, and 
there was a modicum of truth in that, but nothing in this 
world was perfect. They had done their best to tackle a 
difficult: subject, and the way they had tried to pot this 
uniformity was by making regulations that the local 
authority in licensing private slaughterhouses should 
rogulate the hours of slaughter. Whenever a new licence 
was granted now the butcher had to state on what day and 
at what hour he was going to kill, and that pave the inspec 
tor a chance of being there. In doing that due regard was 
had to the needs of the man’s business, and they had not 
had a single complaint from any butcher in Scotland that 
there was any hardship. They simply asked him on how 
many days a week he killed and between what hours, and 
the place was liconsed accordingly for slaughtering on those 
days and within those hours only, Verhaps it was not 
absolutely perfect, but it was as near as they could yet 
with a very difficult’ problem 

The thing that made it much more easy in Scotland 
than in Eingland{was this, and he wanted them to realise it 
about #2 per cent. of all meat killed in Scotland was 
killed in public abattoirs, and that was what made it 


possible to work the regulations, What started the 
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demand for public abattoirs in Scotland in 1860 he did not 
know, but it was interesting to think it had been poing 
on all that time, and that there were under 400 private 
slaughterhouses in the whole of Scotland, ‘That contralised 
slaughtering, and it was only because of that that it was 
possible to do what they were trying to do now 

With rogard to the cases which Mr. ‘Torrance had 
montioned of illicit trading, under the system which they 
had laid down in Scotland this was almost impossible 
It was illoyal to slaughter animals for food in Scotland 
except in a licensed slaughterhouse, and if anyone did 
that, the severest penaltios were imposed. The whole 
solution of the problom lay in the contralivation of slaugh 
tering in liconsed slaughterhouses, placing the ultimate 
judgment in the hands of competent persons who had had 
pathological training 

Mr. Pun.an, Chairman of the Bradford Health Com 
mittoo, said that as one who was not an expert in the 
subject, he felt indebted to the reader of the paper and to 
the subsequent speakers for what they had said on this 
vitally important subject. So far as he was concerned, 
his duties as Chairman of a large Health Committee were 
very diffuse, they spread over an enormous number of 
important details of health administration, but he did 
appreciate the importance of the particular subject to 
which their attontion was being directod that day. They 
had found that the services to the community were 
seriously lacking in consequence of the want of powers 
such as had been referred to 

If they in England were only cireumstanced as tho last 
speaker had told them they were in Scotland, they would 
have much to be thankful for. He did not know any 
reason why the powers which wore piven under the ‘Tuber 
culosis Order some years ago should not be revived 
(* Hear, hear.’’) Thoy found when they were in operation 
that they were able to do a very considerable amount of 
effective work in the detection of tuberculous cattle, and 
in offectively dealing with them, Now they might dis 
cover thom, but they could not deal with them They 
wore seprogatod from the herd, and by tho next time that 
the inspector went to have a look at them they had dis 
appeared, ‘They might know about one in five of thom 
that had pone to the knacker’s yard, but the other four 
would have disappeared into someone else's district, and 
wore removed entirely from their authority, and pot into 
the hands of dealers who had parted with thom, but who 
would not part with any information in regard to them 
When they were discovered they had passed out of their 
authority, and were in the hands of people dealing in the 
illicit manner which had been spoken of It soomeod to 
him that they would never be able to tackle the problom 
of sound meat so far as the community in: England was 
concerned until they had got the position stated by Dr 
Leighton. They must have centralisation of killing, and 
therefore of inspection, and by that moans they would got 
uniformity as well. Personally he felt that the community 
was indebted to the food inspectors for the work they 
were doing and which they were attempting to do under 
very considerable difficultios, and ho was proud of those 
he had been associated with for the efforts they had 


made to render the community the best service that was 


possible. (Applause. ) 
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Mr. J. Barkin, M.RCOVS., Nolson, said that was his 
firat vient to an organised moeooting of that kind sinee he 
loft Colloge a wood many years ayo, and he had listened 
with proat ploasure and appreciation to the paper and to 
the discussion which had followed it It was a proat 
difficulty to him in a seattorod aren to supervise on behalf 
of the Nelson Corporation the eattlo from which the milk 
that came into thor town was produced, but it would be 
ill more difficult if he had to supervise the milk whieh 
camo in from other sources, Ho was speaking of the 
milk question because it was allied to the moat question. 
The point which hoe wished to omphasiso was ono which 
had alroady been referred to, both by Scotch and Mnyglish 
sponkors that morning, and that was the lack of uniformity 
of procedure which had obtained all the way through in 
dealing with both the milk and the moat quostion, So 
far as the quostion of tuberculosis was concerned, with 
royard to moat and milk, he contended that it had never 
beon thoroughly thrashed out, and the fundamental 
things had never been pone into thoroughly by their own 
or any other profession, ‘Tho tap-root of the whole matter 
was that they must do as Mr. Burndred had pointed out— 
wo into the hovela in which those cattio were roared from 
birth, and see the badly-ventilated places in which the 
animals passed tho yoars of their life before thoy wot to the 
slaughterhouse, and if they did that, ho was contident that 
with propor supervision all over the country, they would 
be able to find out the tuberculous animals and have them 
destroyed, and in that way the country would be a great 


deal helped 


It was the only roal solution of the problem of tuber 
Culosia uf it was communicated to the human being, and 
that had not been definitely proved yot Awaiting: that 
solution, he thought tho best procedure was that the 
country should bo stirred from one end to the other, and 
that the Government in particular should be roused from 
ite lothargy and told that this thing had pot to be done, 
and that these cattle had to be inspected, not in) one 
circumscribed area like Nelson or Liverpool, but that a 
uniform standard should be adopied throughout the 
country with regard to all milk coming into the yreat 
citios and towns, so that the people could be assured that 
the cattle producing the milk wore under proper vetorinary 
inspection, and that they were wing in conditions which 


were inimical to tuberculosis 


Hoe might toll them that sinco ho began to supervise the 
cattle in and about Nelson somo fiftoon yoars ayo the 
number of tuberculous animals in Chat distriot had decreased 
by at loast 75 per cont., and tuberculous udders wore 
found to be very rare indeed, Only the other day their 
modical officer diagnosed tubercle in milk and sent hin 
to find out the cow, but the cow had departed and the 
evidence with it. There was a lack of organisation and 
of the wholesale supervision of cattle throughout the 
country, and if this lack could only be remedied, he felt 
sure that they would seo an onormous tnprovemont lt 
heohoved them as mombers of the profession to stimulate 
the opinion of the country against the lethargy of the 
Government, and see that proper action was taken and 
that proper supervision was given to dairy cattle, and 


also to the upbringing of the younger animals at a time 


—-- 
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when, in his opinion, they were most likely to contract 
the disease. 

Mr. W. B. Smrru (Glasgow) said it might interest the 

Conference to know the way in which they got the Regula- 
tions in Scotland, and which were now an Act, and there 
was nothing to prevent them in England getting them if 
they wished to have them. He would not have spoken 
but for the reference of the previous speaker to the lethargy 
of the Government. The Government was not lethargic ; 
they were simply overwhelmed with work, and had been 
ever since they had been a Government. What they 
wanted to do was to rouse the local authorities from their 
lethargy more than the Government. They wanted to do 
what had been done in Scotland; at regular intervals 
they had had meetings of Congress of the Scottish Sanitary 
Association and other meetings, and every time they 
passed a resolution on this question the local authorities 
directly approached the Minister in charge of the Depart- 
ment, not once or twice, but repeatedly, and their members 
of parliament were told about it repeatedly. Whenever 
they had the chance they created an atmosphere, and the 
Government Department found they were in earnest about 
it. 
j. They sent deputations to the Minister, who saw that 
there was something of importance in the matter, and 
that legislation was required, and eventually they got 
that legislation ; and if they in England did the same, 
passed resolutions, told their members of parliament, and 
showed to the Department that they were in real earnest 
in the matter, there was no doubt whatever they would be 
able to satisfy them that the thing was necessary, and 
they would get the legislation which they wanted. 

Mr. Jounson (Blackburn) said there were two points in 
the paper which were of special interest to him. One 
paragraph of the paper was to the following effect: ‘ All 
carcases intended for human food should be inspected, 
and the places where they are prepared should be licensed. 
It is obviously wrong and defeating the object to subject 
the members of the meat industry to rigid inspection, and 
at the same time allow cottagers, farmers and others to 
slaughter animals in premises, in many cases undesirable, 
to say the least, and then sell their carcases without any 
guarantee that they are fit for food.” 

He would like to ask Mr. Burndred whether he included 
the farmer who slaughtered a few pigs for his home con- 
sumption and retailed meat to local customers, and if So 
had he taken into account the fact that they slaughtered 
on unregistered or unlicensed premises. The second point 
he was interested in was that Mr. Burndred in his paper 
supported a scheme of compensation of some kind to 
butchers for any animal that was condemned. He thought 
some such scheme should be brought forward which would 
tend to obviate the illicit dealing to which Mr. Torrance 
had referred, and that was a question which in particular 
ought to be pressed very much, 

Mr. Hawi (Wellingborough) said the reason he rose to 
speak a few words to the Conference was because all the 
speakers up to that point had come from places of large 
popwation and great importance, whilst he had come 
from a very small place of no importance. (Laughter.) 
It was a town with a population of 20,000, and in carrying 
out his duties as sanitary inspector and meat inspector 
he had tried to discover a solution of the much-discussed 
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question of meat inspection. He, like other inspectors, 
when he commenced over twenty years ago was, of course, 
anxious to obtain his certificate, and he obtained it as 
quickly as possible. He hardly knew whether they had 
sufficient inspectors in the work that was being done with 
regard to meat inspection. It rather seemed to him that 
owing to the extraordinary conditions that prevailed 
during the war period their ideas as to what should be 
done were a little in advance of the times. 

The author of the paper and other speakers had referred 
to the question of the necessity and advisability of having 
public abattoirs throughout the country, and earlier on 
in the discussion one of the speakers seemed to regret the 
attitude of the Government in regard to various resolu- 
tions which had been sent up to them from previous 
conferences. It seemed to him that one of the difficulties 
which the Government had in setting up a universal 
standard of abattoirs was that they had to consider the 
smaller districts. It was not easy to set up an abattoir 
in a place like Wellingborough, for instance, where the rates 
had to be taken into consideration. They had had the 
matter under discussion several times at Wellingborough, 
and that had been one of the important objections against 
it every time. ‘To get over the difficulty he, some fifteen 
years ago, adopted a system which, briefly, was this : 
They had in Wellingborough twenty-four private slaughter- 
houses which were very old; they all came up for regis- 
tration, and he got his Council to pass a resolution that 
they would not sanction the letting of any of these premises 
again for slaughtering purposes if at any time they fell out 
of the occupation of the sitting tenants; that was to say 
that they were not prepared to disturb the sitting tenant, 
but if ever the premises became void, they would not be 
allowed to be used again as private slaughterhouses, and 
in the process of time they had been successful in getting 
five or six of these premises closed. It seemed to him 
that that was a system which it would be advisable for 
Borough Councils to adopt, because they would be getting 
on with the work while the Government were considering 
the question of closing private slaughterhouses alt oget her. 

With regard to the slaughtering of animals on premises 
other than licensed ones, that they did not allow at all at 
Wellingborough. If it was discovered that anyone killed 
a pig, which was the usual animal in the country, he was 
warned, and if it occurred again, proceedings were taken. 
With regard to the uniform inspection of meat, they had 
had quite a good experience of that during the war period. 
His district grew from a population of 20,000 to one oi 
100,000, and the whole of the meat supplied in the rural 
district had to go through Wellingborough and be inspected, 
but they had gone back to pre-war days. As to the illicit 
trading, he held very strong views on that question. He 
thought that the law was exceedingly weak, and a fine of 
£20 was a very small matter to the illicit trader. He 
thought that if it were conclusively proved that a man 
was carrying on an illicit trade, nothing short of imprison- 
ment should follow. Regarding the qualifications of 
inspectors, he was of the opinion that the standard of the 
examinations required to be raised. He believed 
that a knowledge of both human and animal pathology 
was essential. There was one question he would like to 
ask with reference to the administration in Scotland, and 
that was, how many private slaughterhouses it was necessary 
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to close in order to bring about the excellent position 
which obtained in Scotland with regard to meat inspec- 
tion ? 

Dr. CHARLES PorTER (Medical Officer of Health, 
Marylebone) said there was only one point in connection 
with the excellent paper which they had heard to which 
he wished to refer, and that was with regard to the position 
of the Institute as to the meat inspectors’ examination 
body. He was interested to hear from Colonel Leighton 
the qualifications for meat inspectors in Scotland, but he 
was rather puzzled with regard to the last alternative, 
which seemed to suggest that the whole of the wisdom in 
relation to meat inspection, apart from that: which was 
alleged in medical officers and veterinary surgeons, was 
to be found amongst individuals who had something to do 
with it in the seven years preceding 1923. Colonel 
Leighton was a very great friend of his, and he usually 
understood what he said, but on this occasion he really 
felt some difficulty in understanding why the colonel had 
limited it to these seven years preceding 1923. Also he 
could not understand why he left out of account the Royal 
Sanitary Institute, which had been doing for a great 
many years such excellent work in this connection, work 
with which he was pleased to say he was associated with 
their recording secretary, Mr. Hayhurst. He was not 
of the opinion of the previous speaker that the standard 
of examination was in need of immediate raising. He 
thought there were many in that room who were examiners, 
and who would agree with him that the examination was 
one of the most searching that could possibly be applied 
to men who desired to qualify themselves for taking part 
in that work. Even the English committee which in- 
quired into this matter had more or less a word of com- 
mendation for the Institute in this connection—he took 
care that they should say that word of commendation, 
because he was the individual who gave evidence (laughter) 
he did think that 
thoroughly deserved. The examination, and he knew it 


—but word of commendation was 
very intimately, was a most searching one, and no man got 
that 


practical knowledge of the subject. 


through examination unless he had a really good 
It did not necessarily 
imply that the knowledge he possessed was of the same 
rank and quality as that possessed by men who had had the 
advantage of being trained in a veterinary college, but it 
was a really good sound practical knowledge, and the 
possessing of the certificate implied that that was the 
case. With regard to the training given by the Institute, 
he made free to state that the teaching given to the can- 
didates for the meat inspector’s certificate was probably 
the best teaching given at the Institute, and probably 
the most practical, and for its practicability Mr. Hayhurst 
was largely responsible. He did think something might 
have been said with regard to the recommendation of the 


committee in this connection, and he thought Colonel 
Leighton and the members of the Scottish Board of 


Health might have paid some regard to what had been 
done, and was being done, by the Royal Sanitary Institute, 
and the efforts and work that men had been putting into 
the obtaining of certificates in meat inspection. He 
thought that the men trained and examined by the Royal 
Sanitary Institute were going to be of tremendous value in 
relation to meat inspection, and he thought the Scottish 
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Board ought to put in a fourth alternative, namely, that 
a man who possessed the certificate of the Royal Sanitary 
Institute in meat and food inspection was _ eligible. 
(*‘ Hear, hear.’’) 

Mr. Moopy (Grimsby) said it was the first time that 
morning that he had heard a medical officer of health 
champion the Royal Sanitary Institute in relation to that 
portion of his duty, and it was very refreshing. Might 
which Colonel Leighton 


’ 


ee 


he, as one of the “ alternatives’ 
had described, say that he had been in that profession 
for thirty-seven years, and had had experience of meat 
inspection, but when it was sought to dispossess a par- 
ticular man, qualified by virtue of long experience and 
training through the Sanitary Institute, from performing 
the functions of his office, it was time that a word should 
be said in his behalf. The examination which most of 
them had gone through had been built up by the experience 
of years, and now they were quietly told that they were 
very improper persons to inspect meat, and that there was 
no doubt about it, and that they were not to be trusted 
with it. He had no growl ; he would not say a disrespect- 
ful word about the profession of veterinary surgeons ; they 
(the Institute did themselves up as 
pathologists, but he respectfully submitted to the Con- 
ference that by virtue of the large experience that he 
and his fellows had had, they far exceeded the young 
Veterinary, who, if he got into such a position, would have 
to be taught by men like himself over a number of years 
the experience and the knowledge which they had gained. 
It was true that they, as charged by the Institute to-day, 


men) not set 


did not know pathology as it was known by the veterinary 
surgeons in the ordinary daily practice of the inspection 
of meat, but they had sufficient knowledge and experience 
by their training to know exactly what were the conditions 
which unfitted food for human consumption. 

With regard to the clearing house and public abattoirs, 
they would all agree that where it was possible they should 
have a public abattoir, and that where it was not possible 
to have one they should have a clearing house; but he 
considered that the only solution for the uniform in- 
spection of meat was going to come through the establish- 
ment of public abattoirs in all places where it was possible 
to establish them, and if these places were found not 
possible, they should have a clearing house to deal with 
the whole question of the nfeat. . 

They all knew what it meant in outlying districts, that 
inspection was very crude, more or less; places were 
scattered and widely apart, and the inspectors could not 
They knew how it passed * like ships 
with all 


get over the stuff. 
in the night.” (Laughter.) He submitted 
confidence that the only remedy was the establishment 
of public abattoirs, and, secondly, a clearing house. 

Mr. Cowprry (Kidderminster) said a word of thanks 
was due to Dr. Porter for the excellent testimony he had 
given to the Royal Sanitary Institute. There was 
nothing very “ high falutin”’ in the examinations, but all 
that was necessary. Dr. Porter had no more enthusiastic 
army of health service workers than the meat inspectors, 
who had passed the examination of the Royal Sanitary 
Institute. They were very enthusiastic in their work, 
and they were always talking zabout meat inspection 
whenever they met, and they could tell them every gland 
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and where it was situated, and when they talked about 
protection for the people of this country in regard to these 
matters, he claimed that it was given by the inspectors 
who had been trained by the Institute, and who had taken 
over the duties of inspection, thoroughly qualified and 
efficient in every way. (‘‘ Hear, hear.’’) 

There were tons of meat seized every year, and when 
was the opinion of the inspector ever questioned when a 
prosecution was undertaken by the veterinary or the 
medical officer ? Their word was taken, and the majority 
of the members of the Council had every confidence in 
their meat inspectors who had passed the examination. 
Of course, they naturally did not want to be put under 
anyone else; they were satisfied with having as their 
superior officer the medical officer of health, and naturally 
they did not want the veterinary officer to be their 
superior officer. Most of their authorities had veterinary 
inspectors, and if they wanted them, they could call 
them in. He was an old inspector, and he could say 
without fear of contradiction that all protection from the 
diseases of food could be well and safely left in the hands 
of those who possessed the certificate as meat inspector 
of the Royal Sanitary Institute. The type of man who 
was now passing the examination was certainly of a more 
educated and higher type than the man of twenty years 
ago. The inspectors did not want any more organisation ; 
if they were to be a machine, the inspectors lost interest 
in their work. It was only natural that if they gave a 
man @ certain responsibility he would rise to it and become 
efficient. 

What was the Sanitary Institute doing in regard to 
getting an amendment of the law in regard to the control 
of the food supply of the country, especially in regard to 
animals ? His point was this, that under the Public 
Health Acts any animal or carcase could be seized, but 
what was the trouble about seizing the animal? They 
saw an animal in the market, and went to it and passed an 
opinion on it; they watched who bought the animal, 
and it went home. The inspector said that the animal 
was hardly fit, and the man said he was not going to kill it, 
but turn it out forthree months. The inspector knew that 
that was untrue, and that as soon as the man got an oppor- 
tunity he would kill that beast and offer it for 
human consumption. The law assumed that every 
animal that appeared at a fat stock sale or a store 
sale was fit for human consumption. If they saw 
an animal there they could go by the price given for it, 
and when it became possible, they could seize that animal. 
Why could there not be a scheme whereby the farmers 
should be compelled to notify all their food animals which 
were ailing or under detention ? and they should be en- 
couraged to do so. He thought notification should be 
given in all cases. A farmer had an animal which went 
on well for a time, and then it went down, and the veterin- 
ary said “ Kill it.” The farmer did not kill it, but sold it 
in the market, and it did not matter what price he got for it. 
Some young butcher was tempted to buy it because it was 
cheap. He thought it was absolutely necessary that all 
farmers should notify animals in their possession which 
were unsound or under detention. (‘‘ Hear, hear.’’) 

Mr. Boyp (Berwick-on-Tweed) said in the first place he 
must congratulate the Veterinary Section on their selection 
of the papers; they were extremely instructive from the 





Sanitary Institute’s point of view, more particularly those 
which dealt with the question of meat inspection and milk 
supply. The trouble was that the meetings of the sanitary 
inspectors and the veterinary inspectors were arranged 
for the same day, and he thought something might be 
done in the future to enable them to attend the meetings 
of both sections. He suggested that a resolution should 
go up from that meeting that in order to secure uniformity 
of meat inspection it was desirable that the abolition of 
all private slaughterhouses should be enforced, and that 
public abattoirs should be substituted for them in all large 
areas, and in regional districts, in order to facilitate the 
proper protection of the public from the consumption of 
diseased meat. Berwick-on-Tweed was the most nor- 
therly town of England —it really was a Scottish borough 
at one time—and he had been instructed to produce a report 
upon the possibility of erecting public slaughterhouses. 
They had a number of private slaughterhouses which sent 
quite a large amount of Scotch mutton to the London 
markets, and they would have a difficulty in putting down 
private slaughterhouses ; but his own opinion was that it 
was absolutely a farce to imagine that meat inspection 
could be adequately carried out, and carried out effectively, 
where a number of private slaughterhouses existed unless 
they could personally retain the key of the slaughterhouse 
and be present during inspection. Anyone who imagined, 
no matter how thorough his inspection might be, and how 
great a faith he might have in the butchers, that he had 
an effective form of meat inspection was suffering, in his 
opinion, from a delusion. They had as good meat and as 
good butchers in Berwick-on-Tweed as in any other part 
of the country. Incidentally, he would like to have a 
conversation with the representative of Sheffield on the 
question of horse slaughtering. 

Last week they had had, at Berwick, an application for 
the establishment of a slaughterhouse for horses for the 
export of meat to Belgium. His view was that while they 
did not like horse flesh, there were other people in other 
countries who did, and it was up to them to see that these 
people got the best they could. He had been thinking 
that it was necessary to have a quarantine berth for these 
horses, not only to secure that the animals were not 
suffering from disease, but that the horses could have a 
better chance of producing better meat before they were 
killed. 

With regard to Colonel Leighton’s remarks, he, the 
speaker, qualified under the Scottish Association as a meat 
inspector, but he failed to see why there should be a limit 
of seven years. He would like to see that no inspector was 
appointed in any locality unless he had a thorough train- 
ing, and was certified for meat inspection. That would 
facilitate the work in small localities; the inspector 
could always call in the veterinary in case of doubt, and 
he thought it was a very useful thing to have a veterinary 
as an authority on whom the inspector could rely and to 
whom he could turn, because it was the fact that in 
many districts the veterinary had a big private practice, 
and was not always on hand for regular inspection, but 
he was very useful in cases where he could be called in 
when there was any doubt. 

Alderman PHENE NEAL said it would perhaps be con- 
venient to ask the Conference to confirm the resolutions 
passed at Newcastle. The first was that the Government 
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should be requested to substitute public abattoirs for 
private slaughterhouses, and the second resolution was that 
all animals intended for human consumption should be 
submitted to ante-mortem examination as well as post- 
mortem examination. These resolutions had both been 
passed by the Conference on previous occasions, and he 
would be glad if that Conference would confirm them, 
and he moved accordingly. 

Mr. BRUNDLE (Chairman of the Cattle Markets Com- 
mittee, Corporation of London), formally seconded the 
resolution of confirmation, and on being put to the Con- 
ference the resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Newcastle resolutions were as follows :— 

“It was unanimously resolved that the following 
recommendation be considered by the Council of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute, with a view to it being forwarded to the 
Prime Minister, the Minister of Health, and the President 
of the Board of Agriculture.” 

** That, in the interests of Public Health, no satisfactory 
improvement can be expected in the inspection of meat 
unless the Ministry of Health take the necessary steps to 
abolish all private slaughterhouses in Great Britain and 
Ireland, and that, unless fully qualified veterinary surgeons 
well versed in meat inspection are appointed to carry out 
the efficient inspection of animals, the inhabitants of this 
country will continue to consume considerable quantities 
of diseased, unsound and unwholesome food.” 

“We urge that ante-mortem and post-mortem inspections 
should in all cases be made.” 

Alderman PHENE NEAL said he was obliged to the 
Conference, because it emphasised the position they had 
already taken up. He moved that the Council of the 
Royal Sanitary Institute be specially requested to urge 
these resolutions upon the attention of the Government, 
and to point out that they had been before the Conferences, 
and had been supported by the Conferences for several 
years past, and that little or no action had been taken on 
them by the Government Departments concerned. It 
was necessary that they should press the matter home in 
the proper quarter, and the only way was by putting 
pressure on the Government through the official head of 
the Institute, the Council. He therefore moved ‘“ that 
the Council of the Royal Sanitary Institute be urged by 
this Conference to press upon the attention of His Majesty’s 
Government through the proper Department the necessity 
of carrying out the views expressed in the foregoing 
> This meant that they confirmed the opinion 
that public abattoirs should take the place of private 
slaughterhouses, and that all animals intended for human 
consumption should be submitted to ante-mortem and 
post-mortem examinations. 


resolutions.’ 


THE ReEPLy. 


Replying on the discussion, Mr. Burndred said that Mr. 
Torrance had brought forward a point which had not been 
sufficiently emphasised in the past, but he reminded him 
that in dealing with the question of uniformity they were 
dealing with a question of the utmost importance. With 
regard to the marking of meat, it was obvious, of course, 
that when they got to that stage of perfection they would 
not require supervision at all, but they were at present 
living in a very imperfect age, and he had had experience 
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of meat marking which had not worked well, and that 
was his reason for drawing attention to the point. They 
still required some kind of supervision, whether a clearing 
house or some other method, whereby they had efficient 
marking. As Mr. Lloyd had pointed out, they had to 
deal with things that were not scheduled as diseases and 
which occurred after the meat had been marked. 

Mr. Lloyd had mentioned the question of special 
slaughterhouses at Sheffield for suspected or diseased 
carcases, and of course there again they were dealing with 
questions of perfection or imperfection, but they had had 
at Blackburn for years a special slaughterhouse set apart 
for that purpose. One was disappointed to find that no 
mention had been made of the emergency slaughtering 
of animals, and when they thought of the work which 
Colonel Leighton had had to do in connection with the 
outbreak of food poisoning in Scotland, they would find 
that many cases of food poisoning were due to the emer- 
gency slaughtering of animals, and sufficient emphasis 
could not be put on the importance of supervising the 
slaughter of animals which were suffering from some 
disease, and which appeared to be progressing rapidly 
towards death. Another point touched on by Mr. Lloyd 
was the incompatibility of the requirements of the butchers 
that they should retain their private slaughterhouses 
and at the same time get uniformity. He had drawn 
attention to that in his paper, and it was foolish to expect 
the two to run together. 

The question of the ante-mortem examination had been 
referred to by Mr. Barker, and it was obvious that they 
were really working at the wroug end. They did want 
meat inspection and uniformity, but why wait until they 
got to the end? Why not deal with the animal on its 
breeding ground? Why not get supervision at that end 
and deal with the terrible problem of the tuberculous 
animal ? Someone had said that morning that during the 
past few years there had been a great diminution in 
tuberculous animals in his district ; but that was not the 
experience of most of them. (‘‘ Hear, hear.’’) It was 
progressing rapidly amongst the dairy herds of the country, 
and he was speaking with fairly considerable knowledge 
of dairy inspection in addition to abattoir work, and they 
found that they had the same difficulty in places like 
Lancashire, where they hag small rural areas surrounded 
by densely-populated industrial towns, and if they notified 
the butcher that the authority did not share with him the 
responsibility for unsound meat exposed in his shop unless 
he gave inspection, they would be getting the clearing house 
system which the Government had refused to put in any 
of the bye-laws which had been put before them. 

As to compensation, there was no question that com- 
pensation had got to be paid for those apparently healthy 
beasts, and the only question was as to who was going to 
pay it. He personally did not believe in State compensa- 
tion, but it was obvious that some kind of insurance could 
be devised if people would only put their heads together 
in the attempt to find some scheme which could be adopted 
equitably. One of the best forms would be to have it 
operating through the auction markets, which seemed to 
work very well in the North of England. Then there was 
that unfortunate question which sometimes arose, and 
which was sometimes called the disparagement of the 
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sanitary inspector. Personally he would be the very last 
man to disparage any good work of any description done 
by any person who was working for the common weal, 
and sanitary inspectors had in the past done enormously 
good work, The question had been asked by Dr. Porter, 
he thought it was, as to why Colonel Leighton limited 
the period to seven years. As a matter of fact he did not, 
but made it retrospective practically ad infinitum, and 
he was taking into consideration the war years when there 
was little or no special training and the inspectors were 
away in many cases. In addition to the importance of 
the work at the slaughterhouses and of inspection at the 
farm, it was obvious, in spite of what Mr. Smith, of Glas- 
gow, hac said, that it was not only the local authorities 
that must be awakened, but the Government. At the 
present time they had a certain number of scheduled 
diseases under the Diseases of Animals Act, but he thought 
he was right in saying that tuberculosis was not one of them. 
It was put on the list of scheduled diseases at the time 
of the introduction of the Tuberculosis Order of 1914, 
but he thought he was right in saying that the principal 
disease which they had been discussing that morning was 
not a scheduled disease by the Ministry of Agriculture. 

In seconding a vote of thanks to Mr. Burndred and Mr. 
Torrance, Professor Katon Jones (Liverpool) said there 
seemed to be a scheme on foot to seize the bodies of Mr. 
Burndred and Mr. ‘Torrance (laughter), but he thought 
that Liverpool ought certainly to seize at least a part of 
Mr. Burndred, who was educated in Liverpool, and he, 
the Professor, had the pleasure of lecturing to Mr. Burndred, 
as did many more of those present. He was pleased to 
be able to tell them that Liverpool would soon be in the 
position of having what he believed would be the finest 
abattoir in the world. He was glad to see Alderman 
Vhene Neal with them, and only wished that every public 
man tuok the same interest in their work that Alderman 
Neal did, as the alderman knew a great deal about the 
work, and his views were always sound. 

The vote, which Mr. Burndred suitably acknowledged, 
was carried with acclamation. 











Black and White Sheep. 





Experiments have been carried out at the farm of the 
University College of North Wales, at Aber, to discover 
the inheritance of certain characters in sheep. Black and 
white sheep have been mated with curious results. 

A black ram was mated to a white ewe, and the latter 
gave 23 black lambs ; and a badger-faced white ewe, mated 
with a black ram, gave |! black and one white lambs. 
A black ewe mated with a white ram gave three black and 
one white lambs. 





Obituary. 
Mr. J. MARSHALL, OF KNUTSFORD. 


The death took place suddenly, on August 13th, of Mr. J. 
Marshall, veterinary surgeon, of Knutsford. 

Mr. Marshall, who had been the police veterinary surgeon 
for the district for many years, and had a large practice, 
was a familiar figure at all the mid-Cheshire shows and 
fairs. He was, says the Manchester Evening Chronicle, 
the oldest veterinary surgeon in Cheshire. 

The deceased gentleman graduated at Camden ‘Town 
on April 3rd, 1873. 
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COMPARATIVE CLINICAL 
STUDY. 


We were very much impressed with the speech of 
Sir Clifford Albutt at the closing meeting of the last 
session of the Comparative Medicine Section of the 
Royal Society of Medicine, in which he laid great 
stress upon the benefits to science which must follow 
upon the study of disease and malformations in man, 
animals and plants from a comparative point of view. 
His words were of absorbing interest, and it is a matter 
of great regret to many who were privileged to hear 
him that the speech was not reported ; his references 
to the study of biology, and especially the study of 
tissue and cell growth in the lower forms of life, were 
full of suggestion and inspiration for those who make 
a study of disease. The Section of Comparative 
Medicine is a very valuable meeting ground, where 
those who study disease may meet on equal or nearly 
equal terms, and discuss problems common to all 
branches of medical science, but we are inclined to 
think a step further might be taken with advantage, 
and with especial advantage to our own profession. 
No doubt the two professions have been kept in water- 
tight compartments, and there has been too little 
give and take between the two bodies of men ; neither 
has collaborated to any extent with those who study 
the pathology of the vegetable kingdom. Meetings 
and discussions on subjects of common interest are 
good things, but even better would be some arrange- 
ments by which those studying one branch could see 
the work of those engaged in other branches. ‘The 
spoken word alone does not impress itself on the mind 
in the same emphatic way as when accompanied by the 
sight of a pathological condition seen with one’s own 
eyes. We think, therefore, that there is room —in 
fact, there is need for opportunities of comparative 
clinical study. The medical, far more than the 
veterinary, student has better opportunities for the 
clinical study of disease during his hospital training, 
and in after life he has his patient more closely under 
supervision than the veterinarian can ever hope to do ; 
but, nevertheless, he often proves himself totally 
incapable of diagnosing pathological conditions in 
animals. Many medical men appear to us, in spite 
of their training, to be extraordinarily unobservant 
with regard to animals. There is much for them to 
learn from the veterinary profession. On the other 
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hand, it would be a great advantage to veterinarians, 
and especially to the newly-qualified, to have the 
privilege of seeing some clinical work amongst human 
beings, such as would be afforded by visiting some of 
the wards of our hospitals with one or more of the 
medical staff. The study of some definite pathological 
condition occurring in a different species is of itself 
not only desirable, but tends to broaden one’s view, 
and enlarge one’s conception of the diseased process 
as a whole, The different methods used as a means 
of diagnosis, the different systems of treatment, and 
the patients’ response to them should assist towards 
improving our own present methods, and opening the 
way towards new suggestions and means of over 
coming many of our present difficulties. 

But comparative clinical study should not be 
confined to medical and veterinary work in its generally 
accepted terms. The study of disease in the wild 
animal is a subject on which we hear and know far 
too little. 
the Zoological Gardens, and we have always felt some 


Most interesting material is to be found at 
regret that a veterinary pathologist has not been 
appointed to the permanent staff, so that our profes- 
sion might be brought into closer touch with, and hear 
more of the problems which confront those who have 
the care of these animals when they are ill, or when they 
die in captivity. 

With regard to the study of plant diseases and 
plant malformations, we should like to see more of 
this work brought to the notice of our profession, 
and our profession take more interest in it. Both 
animal and plant diseases are of course dealt with by 
the Ministry of Agriculture, but we understand that 
After all, 


the object. of all branches of medical science is the 


the studies are kept distinct and separate. 


elimination and prevention of disease, and in order 
to attack such problems our outlook cannot be too 
broad ; and we believe that a system of comparative 
clinical study would do a very great deal towards 
widening our vision, and helping us to assign a true 


significance to various pathological changes. 


R.C.V.S. Fettowsiuie EXAMINATION, 


An examination for the Fellowship Diploma was 
held on Thursday, Mth August, 1924, at the Central 
Markets, Smithfield, when the following candidate 
was successful in the subject of Sanitary Science : 

F. KE. Somer, D.V.S.M. 


Thesis; Refrigeration and the Inspection — ol 
Frozen and Chilled Meat. 


T. Dunlop Young, 
Wm. Woods. 


Examiners : 
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Annual Congress. 


THe SoctaL PROGRAMME AT ABERDEEN, 


Papers are of great importance at a Congress of a 
professional body; discussions on the polities of a 
profession at such a gathering are necessary and 
enlightening ; but to our minds the part of our Annual 
Congress programme which is of perhaps greatest 
importance is the social side first, beeause it is 
social, and helps us to get to know each other, and 
secondly, because it is the side which brings us into 
touch with those outside our profession, Others get 
a chance of seeing us, and we get an opportunity of 
enabling others to see what we are. Let us, then, 
support, as far as each of us can, the social events 
arranged for this year’s Annual Congress, 

Remember that such a function as our Annual 
Dinner, to which we are inviting guests representative 
of many interests, is the dinner of the N.V.M.A., and 
not the dinner of the few members of the N.V.M.A, 
Ladies, of course, can attend, and we 
They will 
experience then the novelty of hearing a lady reply 
to the toast of * The Ladies.” The meal itself, may 
we say, will be a good one, with salmon from the 
famous River Dee, and Aberdeenshire (real) roast 
beef. There are other things, of course. We look 
for a big muster at the Town and County Hall, 
Aberdeen, on lOth September, at 7-30 p.m. The 


who attend. 
hope they will do so in large numbers, 


ticket costs one guinea. 

Then we must all turn out to support our President, 
and to acknowledge the kindness and generosity of 
Mr. and Mrs. Dawes, on Tuesday, the 9th September, 
when they entertain us to a Reception in the Palace 
Hotel, at & p.m. 

The Civie Authorities will, in 
invitations to their luncheon to all members who have 


due course, send 
expressed their intention of being present. 
. 
Our excursion to Braemar, 60 miles from Aberdeen, 
will be by char-a-bane, and this trip through some 
The 


full charge for the trip, luncheon and tea is one pound, 


very fine scenery will repay all who join in it, 


We have had several enquiries with regard to the 
proper and customary dress for the various functions. 
For the President's reception and for the annual 
dinner, evening dress will, of course, be the rule. 
Until we were asked, we did not think it would be 
necessary to mention this, but we know how unsettling 
and nerve-racking it is to turn up at a function in 
evening dress to find one’s self odd, or to turn up 


otherwise, and again be odd. 
* EXECUTIVE.” 


(Our contributor has omitted directions as to the 
wearing of kilts. 


Kd.) 
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CLINICAL AND CASE REPORTS. 





Traumatic Dislocation of the Patella from the Trochlea. 





By J. Kerr Catperwoop, M.R.C.V.S., 
Clitheroe. 
As this is the first time I have encountered this 
condition, I am sending you two photographs of the 


animal. 

















On my first examination, I did not diagnose the 
case with any certainty. It is not mentioned in the 
Encyclopedia of Veterinary Medicine, Surgery, and 
Obstetrics, but Merillat, in Veterinary Surgical Opera- 
tions. clearly explains the trouble in a few lines. He 
says: “The above accident, which must not be 
confounded with simple ‘ pseudo-luxation’ of the 
patella (stifle cramp), is a rare and serious injury, 
occurring in some mysterious manner by stall manceu- 
vres, and is manifested at once by inability to reach the 
floor with the foot of the affected leg. The foot is 
held one to one-and-a-half feet from the floor, and it 
cannot be drawn further down by manual traction. 
The stifle is painful, and the patella stands out in 
bold relief amid a mass of swelling.” In this case, 
which was caused by the animal slipping and falling 
in the byre, there was also pain at the tendo Achillis, 
and the hock generally was swollen. Merillat’s treat- 
ment, which is given for the horse, is to use sufficient 
force to “ straighten out” the femoro-tibial angle, 
and is accomplished in the standing position by five 
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or six men pulling backwards on a rope round the 
fetlock, the operator assisting the patella into its 
place. 

I cast the heifer with small hobbles, of course 
leaving the affected leg free, and put her well under 
chloroform. A soft rope was now fastened round the 
fetlock and two men pulled backwards. There was 
immediately the usual sound of stretching muscles 
and ligaments, followed by one crack which brought 
the patella to the level of the condyle, and another 
very loud crack carried the patella into its place. 
The second photograph shows the heifer when she 
recovered from the chloroform and stood up. 

Liniment is being applied to the stifle, and the 
animal is making a very good recovery. 


The Incidence of Tubercular Lesions in the Bovine 
Trachea. 


By J. Howarp Jones, M.R.C.V.S., O.B.E., City of 
Edinburgh Veterinary Department. 


I have been for a long time aware of the bovine 
trachea as a favourable location for the development 
of tuberculous lesions, but, being struck by the fact 
that its demonstrations occasioned very considerable 
surprise in the minds of some members of our own 
and of the medical professions, I collected the follow- 
ing very scrappy data as a matter of possible interest. 

During the past thirteen weeks only, in which we 
killed at the Edinburgh abattoir 5,898 bullocks 
(including bulls) and 556 cows, I found that the 
trachee of ten cows and two bullocks showed distinct 
ulcerative tubercular lesions. The lesions numbered 
anything from one to twelve per trachea. It hardly 
needs my adding, I think, that the lungs of each 
animal from which the affected trachea was obtained 
were very heavily infected with tuberculosis; but 
perhaps it is well to mention that, in all cases but one, 
the tracheal lesions were present in beasts which 
showed a very fair to good condition so far as fat and 
flesh were concerned. 

I just wish to emphasise the fact that these lesions 
are apparently capable of developing and do develop 
long before emaciation begins to set in on account of 
the disease. I certainly consider the incidence of 
tubercular trachee to be of vast importance in its 
relation to the infectivity of bovine tuberculosis, inas- 
much as all the above-mentioned cases showed open 
tubercular ulceration, and one rather shudders to think 
of the numbers of other bovines which were capable 
of having been infected by contact with even any one 
of these cases. 


A Little Scene familiar to most Practitioners. 


By Capt. W. F. Wippen, M.R.C.V.S., 
Kensington. 





A barking, screaming dog heard approaching ; 
an agitated client followed by a crowd; a struggling 
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dog, difficult to control and more than willing to 
snap at anybody or anything. 

Dog handed over, while client subsides into nearest 
seat. Very little explanation possible beyond state- 
ment that dog was suddenly taken this way, has had 
one or more fits, and appears to be mad. 

Neither client nor veterinary surgeon can long 
endure the shrieks of dog. Tape muzzle is applied 
with difficulty. Hypodermic injection of ;), of 
apomorphine. 

In two minutes muzzle removed; within a few 
minutes there is repeated vomition, which usually 
continues for fifteen minutes. Ninety per cent. of 
cases show immediate relief. Examination of vomit 
most frequently reveals bacon rind as the cause of 
the trouble. A wad of hair or other indigestible 
material may be found. The client is delighted at 
the rapid recovery, and pleased to be shown the 
offending material. 

When the impacted mass is too big to vomit, 
post-mortem shows, by a long drawn-out end of the 
mass, what strenuous effort has been made to pass the 
pylorus. 

Stasis of indigestible matter elsewhere than in the 
pylorus does not produce these sudden and violent 
symptoms. 

When this condition exists, liquid taken or given 
will almost immediately be followed by convulsions. 

When the dog is not relieved, death is a matter of a 
few hours or, exceptionally, a few days, although I 
have seen a case, where the blockage was not complete, 
that lasted quite a year with intervals, when the dog 
seemed quite all right for sometimes a week. Con- 
dition was not diagnosed by myself or other veterinary 
surgeons. Finally I .destroyed the dog. 

A peach stone was found upright in the pylorus, 
with its pointed ends embedded in the mucous mem- 
brane. It was apparent that liquid or semi-liquid 
material could pass. The stone kept the opening 
potent. 





DIVISIONAL REPORT. 


Mid-West and South Wales Division. 
(Continued from page 712.) 


Mr. J. L. Perry (Cardiff) said: I see that item 
No. 3 on the agenda for to-day’s business is “ to 
discuss the question of veterinary services at agricul- 
tural and other shows.” The Chairman has asked 
me to speak on the matter, as I am, I believe, in a way 
responsible for it having arisen, and I will therefore 
explain to you as briefly as I can the circumstances 
which led up to my first writing him on the subject. 

I reside in Cardiff, and also practising in that city 
are Mr. Stewart and Mr. Evans. The three of us 


have for many years past acted jointly as honorary 
veterinary surgeons to the Cardiff Horse Show. 
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This Show is run by a Society calling itself the Cardiff 
Horse Show Society, and it is managed by a council 
elected by its members. Anyone can become a member 
by paying an annual subscription of two guineas. 
Up to last year my colleagues and self have been 
ordinary members with no additional privileges. 


Last year, when paying my subscription to the 
Show Secretary, he suggested that if I would confer 
with my colleagues, and we wished it, he would submit 
to his Council the question whether in view of the 
services rendered annually by us we should be called 
upon to pay the annual subscriptions; in effect, be 
made honorary members. 


We had a meeting and eventually wrote a joint 
letter to the Council asking them to make us honorary 
members, pointing out to them how irksome our 
attendances were at a busy time, how our decisions 
were liable to offend, etc., etc. In due course we 
received what we considered a not over-courteous 
reply, stating that they did not see any grounds for 
acceding to our request. Under the circumstances 
we could not do other than resign, and we wrote 
asking for our names to be removed from the list of 
members. Naturally, we then felt that the Show 
Council might possibly take umbrage at our attitude 
and dispense with our services at a future show, 
and might, as termed in the commercial world, 
“import outside labour.” 


Here we saw was an opportunity for this Associa- 
tion to do something, so I wrote to our worthy Presi- 
dent, acquainting him with the full facts, and asking 
his Council to consider what action they should take. 
I suggested that all members should be communicated 
with through the Hon. Secretary to the effect that 
if any of them were asked to officiate at the Cardiff 
Horse Show they should, before accepting, become 
conversant with the whole history of the case. You 
see we did not have any idea of this Association 
interfering between the Cardiff Horse Show Council 
and its veterinary officials, nor did we suggest that 
this Association should dictate to its members what 
they should do; we merely asked that they should 
be forewarned that there was some sort of friction 
between the Show people ‘and ourselves, and that we 
should like them to know all about it in the light of 
possible future developments. 


There stands the matter now as it affects us Cardiff 
practitioners. A similar state of affairs might occur 
to any one of you gentlemen present to-day. The 
whole subject, as put down on the agenda, is well 
worthy of discussion, though I am very dubious of 
any hard and fast rule being laid down. Conditions 
vary—for instance, no one suggests that there is 
anything wrong in a veterinary surgeon doing honorary 
work at a small local show of the one-day type, but 
there are plenty of two and three-day shows where 
the responsibility is by no means light and the attend- 
ances long. Opinions have to be given promptly on 
valuable animals, and such opinions promptly become 
public property and passed on to other towns and 
shows. Another cogent argument: at these shows 
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patent medicine firms make a big show pushing their 
nostrums amongst our clients. In this way we are 
done an incalculable amount of harm. I think this 
Association should do something in the matter 
to-day. 

The Prestpent expressed his regret that time was, 
unfortunately, so short for discussion. When he was 
written to re the Cardiff Show, he felt he could not on 
his own initiative do anything, but he was prepared 
now, if Mr. Perry would frame a proposition, to put 
it to the meeting. 

Mr. J. L. Perry (Cardiff) then proposed, and Mr. 
A. C. Stewarr seconded, “ That the members of this 
Association be advised, through the columns of the 
Veterinary Record, to communicate with its Hon. 
Secretary (Mr. Aveston) before accepting any pro- 
fessional appointment under the Cardiff Horse Show 
Society.” 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

It was decided to hold the next meeting of the 
Division at Cardiff on October 3rd. 

Mr. J. J. Avesvron, in expressing the pleasure felt 
by the Bath veterinarians at the splendid attendance 
of visitors to the meeting in that city, said that they 
would agree that they had once again been favoured 
with the presence of two very able operators, and that 
they had all derived very much pleasure and benefit 
from witnessing their efforts. He hoped the Division 
would see both Major Hobday and Major Chambers 
helping them again in a similar way, when they would 
be welcomed with as great an enthusiasm as had been 
shown that day. (Applause.) 

Mr. J, C. COLEMAN voiced the thanks of the visitors 
to Bath for the hospitable weleome which had been 
accorded them and for the very interesting progamme 
provided, 

The suggestion of a member that the reader of a 
paper which, in the opinion of the Council of the 
Division, was the best presented during the year, 
should be made the recipient of a prize, was not 
approved by the majority. 

The Presipent and Major Taytor added their 
quota of thanks to the operators in enthusiastic terms, 
to which Major Honpay and Major CuamBers made 
suitable reply. 

The following signed the attendance book: 
Messrs. A. 8. Adams, Carter Armstrong, W. A. Austin, 
J. J. Aveston, J. R. Barker, J. W. Baxter, A. W. 
Brasnett, Major F, Chambers, Messrs. 8. Codrington, 
W. 8. Codrington, J. C. Coleman, E. P. Evans, F. 
eg G. KE. Henson, C. Herbert, J. R. —— 
F, C. Hobbs, Major F. 'T. G. Hobday, Messrs. J. W. 
Hall Masheter, * Moore, C. E. Perry, J. L. Perry, 
G. H. Pettifer, J. S. Pike, R. Porch, J. O. EB. Powell, 
H. EK. Robinson, i. Sayer, KE. K. Seldon, J. H. Stewart, 
D, Storrar, T. Symes, Major F. J. Taylor, Messrs. 
F. Tonar, C. Digby Watkins, C. V. Watkins, W. R. 
Watson, H. E. Whitemore and W. R. Williams. 

Apologies for absence were received from Messrs. 
T. J. Brain, EK. Brown, W. M. Scott, W. S. Stevens, 
and K. J. Thorburn, 

J. J. Aveston, Hon, Secretary. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest in 
these columns 


Sept. 8-15-N.V.M.A. Annual Congress at Aberdeen. 


Already between fifty and sixty more rail vouchers 
have been issued for Aberdeen than were used for the 
York Congress last year. There seems every indication 
that the gathering will be a large one, and we hear 
that the booking of rooms at hotels has been very 
brisk. The General Secretary has done his best. to 
make arrangements with the railway companies for 
members going north, but he has been hampered by 
not receiving notice from members as to the day and 
train by which they wish to travel. The railway 
companies will not put on special coaches or reserve 
seats unless they are guaranteed a definite number. 
It is well known that many are travelling from Kuston ; 
up to the present the Secretary has only been notified 
by two members that they intend to do so, Quite a 
number intend to join at Crewe, but only five have 
notified the Secretary, and he cannot guarantee a 
coach unless at least four times that) number make 
formal application, Members are referred once more 
to the train arrangements announced in our advertise 
ment columns. 

* « * + 

Mr. Duncan Cumming, of Peterculter, a member of 
the Provisional Committee, writes a kindly letter 
in which he says: * [t has oeeurred to me that some 
of our southern friends when they visit Aberdeen in 
September may not know that the weather may be 
pretty cold at Braemar, and that they had better 
provide themselves with coats Kverything 
points to a successful gathering.” 

It is very good of Mr. Cumming to give us this 
warning, and no doubt members will take heed of it, 
but we hope the weather will be beyond reproach 
during the second week of September. 

X x + 


We have to record two disappointments. Members 
will have noticed that Dr. Williams’ paper announced 
in the preliminary programme does not appear in the 
booklet recently sent out, The reason is that Dr. 
Williams now finds himself unlikely to be able to come 
over to present his paper, though if it should be possible 
at the last moment he will try and attend the Congress, 
if only to meet old friends. The other disappointment 
is that, owing to severe illness which confines him to 
absolute rest in his home, Professor Vallée is prevented 
from being present as the guest of the Association, 

* * * * 


This is the quiet season, when all who can do so, 
apparently, spend their time holiday-making. From 
the beginning of August up to the end of October there 
is always a great dearth of material, particularly 
clinical material, for the Record. We sincerely hope 
members will think sometimes of our needs, and send 
us a few clinical notes. They have their reward 
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in the appreciation which is so readily expressed by 
many of our readers. Nothing is apparently too 
trivial, nothing too complex, nothing too scrappy, 
and nothing too detailed. One member in every fen 
answering our appeal once a year would provide the 
Record with three clinical articles every week. Surely 
this is not too much to ask. 


Foot-AND-Moutu DISEASE. 


The existence of foot-and-mouth disease was 
recently confirmed on a farm at Old Somerby, near 
Grantham, just outside the Notts and Lines. infected 
area. The total stock on the premises consisted 
of seven cattle, only one of which was found to be 
affected with the disease. The whole of the stock was 
slaughtered. The immediate neigbourhood has been 
free from foot-and-mouth disease for some time, 
although the disease has existed recently in other 
parts of Lincolnshire. There is at the time of writing 
no information available as to the origin of this new 
outbreak. The Ministry has made an Order extending 
the infected area so as to control the movement of all 
animals within fifteen miles radius from the infected 
premises, 

Kk * * * 

It was stated at Ongar, on August 9th, that the 
Ministry of Agriculture had sent a request to justices 
to inflict heavier penalties for failure to comply with 
Orders issued for the purpose of stamping out diseases 
of animals. ‘The light fines previously imposed were 
said to have had no deterrent effect. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue, 

All correspondence mnst bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not bold himself responsible for the opinions of 
hia corresponde: ta, 


The Veterinary Surgeon in Fiction. 
To THE Kprror oF ‘HE VETERINARY REcORD. 


Sir, -The reading of George R. Sims’ ‘“ Mary Jane 
Married ” would provide lively recollections for many of 
our senior London graduates, as the story was first 
published in [88s. 

The authoress of these memoirs, a one-time housemaid, 
now settled with her husband at the ‘ Stretford Arms,”’ 
a country hotel not many miles from London, records an 
evening conversation among her regular bar-parlour 
customers. Ono of the company, Mr. Saxon, an elderly 
author, and Mary Jane’s late employer was persuaded to 
narrate a true ghost story. 

“When | was a young fellow,”’ he began, “. . . I 
left home and went to live by myself in lodgings in a 
street running off the Camden Road. There were a lot 
of other young fellows living in the house, all of them 
lads studying for veterinary surgeons at the Royal Veter- 
inary College in Great College Street ; lots of the houses in 
the neighbourhood were filled with these young fellows, 
as many of them came up from the country for the ‘ term,’ 
and, of course, wanted to live near the College. One of 


the nicest of them, and my particular friend, was Charley 
He was a good-looking lad about eighteen, but 


Ransom. 
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very reckless, and a good deal fonder of billiard rooms 
and music halls than he was of work. He’d been up for 
an examination and failed, and he told me that his old dad 
down in the country was very wild with him, and that if 
he didn’t pass this term he would have to go back home 
and go into an office as a clerk.” 

Mr. Saxon goes on to tell of Charley’s taking a dose of 
poison during a fit of despondency over his debts and other 
College troubles ; how he is mourned as dead through a 
mistaken identity. He describes his seeing Charley's 
ghost, which turns out to be Charley himself, still alive, 
though very ill; and finally how his friend’s affairs are 
righted, since the young fellow who had got 
him into trouble made a clean breast of it to the other 
fellows, and the students at the College, like the good- 
hearted fellows they are, in spite of their little failings, 
made a subscription and paid the man who could have 
prosecuted all that was due to him. 

“Three cheers for the Vets.” said Harry (one of the 
company). 

‘** Quite so,” said Mr. Saxon; “ I’ve known a good many 
in my time, and, taking them all together, a better set of 
fellows, though a bit noisy now and again, doesn’t exist.” 

Further on in her autobiography Mary Jane describes 
the local veterinary surgeon; “. . . rather a fast 
young fellow, who was the great sporting authority, and 
was supposed to know more about horses and dogs than 
anyone else in the county. I believe he was very clever, 
: he did wonders for our pony when it was ill, 
but ho was too fond of betting, and going to London for a 
day or two, and coming back looking very seedy, so he was 
generally hard up.” 

Mary Jane also records the following anecdote of Mr. Saxon, 
who is grousing to her about the vagaries of his doctor’s 
prescribing. * ‘ the only time I was really well for 
a week was when Lsent my little dog, who had a bad liver, 
to the veterinary surgeon, and he sent her some powders, 
and | took them by mistake for my own. When I went 
to get some more, the vet. had gone for his holiday and 
left an assistant. The assistant looked over the books 
and sent me some more powders ; | thought they tasted 
different, but L took them, and ever since that I have 
never been able to pass a cat’s-meat barrow without 
wanting to stand on my hind legs and beg. ‘The stupid 
assistant had made up some powders to give a dainty pet 
dog an appetite instead of my little dog’s liver powders,”— 
L am, sir, yours etc., ‘Tom Hark, 

The University, Liverpool. 

7th August, 1924. 


Obstetrics. 


To tHe Eprror or THe VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—The clinical note under the above heading by 
Mr. W. R. Davis, in the current Record, prompts me to a 
fow observations which might have as their preface, 
‘One swallow does not make asummer,” or, alternatively, 
“The exception proves the rule,” 

In my opinion, it is equally wrong to say with Professor 
Wooldridge, that in the breech presentation ‘ no attempt 
at delivery should be made until the foetal hind legs have 
been adjusted, and are in the passage,” as to conclude from 
Mr. Davis’ case, that the method which he successfully 
adopted should be regarded as a general obstetric pro- 
cedure, 

It is always dangerous to draw general conclusions 
from single examples or insufficient data, and | think 
safe delivery by Mr. Davis’ method should be regarded 
as the rare exception rather than the rule, It is quite 
true that occasionally a cow wil deliver her calf unaided 
in this position, and | have frequently done so with a little 
traction, but always the calf has been small proportionately 
to the mother, or there have been twins present, as in 
Mr. Davis’ case, 

With this presentation and twins, two factors operate 
for easy delivery: (a) the comparative smallness of cach or 
one of the calves; (b) the very complete dilatation, and 
relaxation of the super-gravid uterus and pelvic bones, 
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Again, the fact that in Mr. Davis’ case the tail could be 
seen in the vulva, and that the calf’s pelvis was present in 
the vagina, proves, I think, that the cow only needed a 
little help to enable the foetus to pass, even in its abnormal 
position, because it was small enough for the cow’s efforts 
to get it so far. 

In a true breech, with a single and fully-developed calf, 
it is more than rare to find it so, and when it does occur, 
retropulsion and retroversion, are, with safety to the mother, 
both difficult and risky, and embryotomy the proper 
procedure. 

Mr. Davis thinks he might have taken hours to deliver 
by femoral embryotomy (unnecessary in his case); but 
may I say that in my opinion this is not only one of the 
simplest, safest, and quickest forms of embryotomy we 
have to do, but it is also on many occasions the only 
possible method of delivery if the mother is to be saved. 

In the case of a br ech with anchylosis of the fetal 
hocks, and in monstrosities so presented, what other safe 
method is possible 2? The breech in the mare is frequently 
a formidable presentation, but even in her case this opera- 
tion can be done with little risk o uterine infection, how- 
ever long it may take, because, after disarticulation of the 
femoral joint, most of the work is done in the vagina at 
first and ezxtra-vulvar afterwards. May I assure Mr. 
Davis that many a time on a cold winter’s night, rather 
than strip for a retroversion in the breech of a dead calf, 
I have done a femoral, simply because I could do it with 
my shirt sleeves rolled up, and also be on the road home 
sooner. 

Mr. Davis’ case in the mare is interesting, and will no 
doubt be particularly so to Mr. Caulton Reeks, because 
the head in this case was between the fore legs, and was 
delivered tucked into the foal’s infra-abdominal wall, 
whereas in the cases described by Mr. Reeks the heads 
were turned sideways, if I remember rightly. Many 
years ago I had the same presentation, removed two fore 
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legs, and failed to deliver until I put the’mare on her back, 
elevated her quarters, and secured the jaw. The mare 
died, but to-day I should use the chisel on the neck, and 
leave the fore legs alone. 

In conclusion, may I say that I do not think Mr. Davis 
suggests the method he used in this case as a general 
procedure, though useful on suitable occasions, and it is 
only to safeguard that point that I pen this epistle.— 
Yours faithfully, E. P. Epwarps. 

Grosvenor Road, Mold. 

August 10th, 1924. 





Mr. Alexander’s “‘ Stray Thoughts.”’ 
To THE EpiTor or THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—May I congratulate Mr. R. E. Alexander on his 
“Stray Thoughts” essays, especially the one on ‘“ The 
Surgery,” which he gave us in the issue of August 9th. 
I thought the letter simply delightful in its pathos and 
humour, and alone more than worth the value of the current 
number ; in fact, we all enjoyed it.—Yours truly, W. 8. 
STEVENS. 

Southill, 

Wincanton, Somerset, 
16th August, 1924. 





The Editor begs to acknowledge the receipt of the following : 
Communications from Messrs. L. Auchterlonie and G. J. 
Roberts. 
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The ‘‘Arnold’’ Patent Bloodless Castrator, nickel-plated, 


Ditto ditto ditto 


The “Arnold” Bloodless Castrator for Bulls, Lambs, Pigs, 


(PATENTED) 





ETC. 


£3: 16:6 


for Bulls and Pigs 


POSTAGE I/- 
for Lambs and small animals ... -. £2: 5:0 
POSTAGE 9d. 





Extract from “ The Veterinary Record,” April 26th, 1924. 
** The Bloodless Castrator in use at the present time requires considerable effort in use, and when it is to be used for a number of animals the 


manual efforts required become of considerable moment; moreover, there is said to be a disadvantage with such an instrument, as the operator has 
to grasp the handles when in an approximately vertical position. After two years’ experimental work, Arnold & Sons, of 52 Wigmore Street, W. 1, 
have produced and patented a castrator on an entirely new principle. It is of simple construction, is used in a horizontal position, instead of vertica 
which it is claimed is of the greatest advantage to the operator, and it possesses a greater advantage of leverage. The instrument is made infrwo sizes.’ 
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